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strength. It is a fresh cold, that comes with 
an approach, and does not chaDenge you in 
the manner of an unauthorized stranger, but 
instandy gets your leave and even a welcome 
to your house of life. He follows your 
breath in at your throat and your eyes are 
open to let him in, even when he is cold. 
Your blood cools, but does not hide from 
him." Again she says: "In his flight, which 
is that, not of a bird, but of a flock of birds, 
he flies high and low at once; high with his 
higher clouds, that keep long in the sight of 
man, seeming to move slowly; and low with 
the colored clouds that breast the hills and 
are near the tree-tops." 

But of all these delightful essays there is 
none so delightful as that on "The Illusion 
of Historic Time," none so worthy to stand 
beside Stevenson's. The charm and the 
greatest value of the essay, outside of its 
merely artistic one, lies in the fact, that in 
the hand of the master, events of the every- 
day, matter of fact order, take on a new in- 
terest, are lifted out of the usual surroundings 
and given an unaccustomed atmosphere. The 
fact on which the essay is formed is usually 
one familiar to all, but in its new dress it 
assumes a new existence which is ever after 
associated with the life-known fact. But to 
her most charming essay: 

" He who has survived his childhood intel- 
ligently must become conscious of something 
more than a change in his sense of the present 
and in his apprehension of the future. He 
must be aware of no less a thing than the 
destruction of the past. Its events and its 
empires stand where they did, and the mere 
relation of time is as it was. But that which 
has fallen together, has fallen in, has fallen 
close and lies in a little heap, is the past 
itself — time — and the fact of antiquity. 

" He has grown into a smaller world as he 
has grown older. There are no more ex- 
tremities, recorded time has no more terrors. 
The unit of measure which he holds in his 
hand has become in his eyes a thing of paltry 
length. The discovery draws in the annals 
of mankind. He had thought them to be 
wide. 

" For a man has nothing whereby to order 
and place the floods, the states, the conquests 
and the temples of the past, except only the 
measure which he holds. Call that measure 
a space of ten years. His first ten years had 
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given him the illusion of a most august scale 
and measure. It was then he conceived 
Antiquity. In fact, when a child begins to 
know that there is a past he has a most noble 
rod to measure it by — he has his own ten 
years. He attributes an overwhelming 
majesty to all recorded time. He confers 
distance. He, and he alone, bestows mys- 
tery. Remoteness is his. He creates more 
than mortal centuries. He sends armies 
fighting into the extremities of the past. He 
assigns the Parthenon to a hill of ages, and 
the temples of Upper Egypt to sidereal time. 

"It seems that childhood, which created 
the illusion of ages, does actually prove it true. 
Childhood is itself. Antiquity — to every 
man his own Antiquity. Let a man turn to 
his own childhood — no further — if he would 
renew his sense of remoteness, and of the 
mystery of change." 

One feels tempted to quote indefinitely, 
when there is so much that appeals to the 
taste; but these essays, only fourteen in num- 
ber, and all too brief, should be read in their 
entirety. 

Mrs. Meynell comes of a talented family, 
her sister, Lady Butler, being that Elizabeth 
Thompson who painted the "Roll Call." 
The little book, which pleases the eye with 
its rough and tinted paper, clear type and 
generous margins, is bound in dull red. 

HE unextinguishable regret 
which is revived with every 
hearing of the name of Ste- 
venson is augmented by the 
reading of that wonderful 
fragment, "Wier of Her- 
miston," that, finished, was to have been the 
ripe expression of his genius. 

It treats as purely of character as "St. 
Ives," which preceded it, did of adventure. 
And speaking of "St. Ives" it is hard to 
account for the slight interest it seems to have 
awakened on any other ground than that all 
were waiting for the promised "Weir of 
Hermiston. ' ' 

But seldom has the tale of adventure been 
more satisfactory. Its characters were all 
alive and bustling. The Tragedy of the 
Great North Road alone was enough to fix 
the status of the tale. 

It may fairly be estimated that fully half of 
Stevenson's readers prefer his stories of 
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adventure to the nicer analysis of character 
contained in his more serious work. And 
where can better examples of pure adventure 
be found?. 

It makes no matter whether the reader be 
a lively boy of fifteen or a serious man of 
fifty, the blood stirs and the breath quickens 
as Allen Breck and David Balfour run for 
their lives in " Kidnapped " or make off with 
Catriona and the treasure in " David Bal- 
four;' * and who can read Balfour's bout of 
words, now with the Lord Advocate and 
again with Simon Lovat, without being filled, 
first with apprehension and then with triumph, 
as David steers safely past the dangerous 
points and confounds his questioner? 

Who does not renew his youth as he again 
reads the wonder tale of "Treasure Island," 
shares in the breathless fear of Jim Hawkins 
as he listens to the ominous tappings of the 
blind man's stick, or sits by the side of Long 
John Silver and hearkens to his insidious argu- 
ments and the comments of his parrot; and 
what more fascinating figure, to refer again 
to "St. Ives," than the romantic young high- 
wayman? Stevenson himself, it is true, did 
not think highly of it, writing to Sidney 
Colvin: "I must not let you be disappointed 
in St. Ives. It is a mere tissue of adven- 
tures, the central figure not very well or very 
sharply drawn, no philosophy, no destiny, to 
it; some of the happenings very good in them- 
selves, I believe, but none of them in construc- 
tion except in so far perhaps as they make up 
a kind of sham picture of the time, all in 
italics and all out of drawing. Here and 
there I think it is well drawn, and here and 
there it is not. Some of the episodic characters 
are amusing, I, do believe; others not, I 
suppose. However, they are the best of the 
thing, such as it is. If it has a merit to it, I 
should say it has a sort of deliberation and 
swing to the style which seems to me to suit 
the mail-coaches and post-chaises with which 
it sounds all through." 

While one cannot but disagree with the 
author's judgment of his work, it must be 
borne in mind that it was the result of that 
deep dejection that saddened much of the last 
year of his life. 

Always humble in the estimate of his 
own work, Stevenson was often quite des- 
pairing, and it sounds strange indeed to the 
reader to come upon such a paragraph 
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as the following in another of his letters: — 
"I am pretty nearly, useless at literature — 
were it not for my health, which made it 
impossible, I could not find it in my heart to 
forgive myself that I did not stick to an honest 
common place trade when I was young, 
which might now have supported me in these 
ill years. But do not suppose me to be down 
in anything else; only, for the nonce, my 
skill deserts me, such as it is, or was. It 
was a very pretty little dose of inspiration, 
and a pretty little trick of style, long lost, 
improved by the most heroic industry. So 
far, I have managed to please the journalist; 
but I am a fictitious article, and have long 
known it." 

"Weir of Hermiston" is not in any sense 
a tale of adventure, but rather belongs to that 
class of Stevenson's romances in which "The 
Master of Ballantrae" is preeminent. Like 
that, it was to have been an almost unrelieved 
tragedy; the painful story of a father and son 
at deadly variance, with the poignant addition 
of a deeply hidden love for one another. 

The main character, the Hanging Judge, 
or, Lord Justice Clerk, Adam Weir of 
Hermiston was, as we know, modeled on 
one Lord Braxfield, a man as brutal, though 
not as cruel, as Jeffrey, who died just on the 
eve of the nineteenth century. 

The rest of the personages are Archie 
Hermiston, the son of the Judge; the 
two Kirsties, and the other members of 
Kirstie's family, commonly spoken of as "the 
four Elliots of Cauldstaneslap" and Frank 
Innes, a young advocate, the only weak and 
uninteresting one in the group. 

The household of the Hermistons is a 
melancholy one. The pictures of the Judge 
and his lady, who was one of "the riding 
Rutherfords," are vivid in the extreme; the 
Judge huge and burly, loud of voice, coarse 
and profane of speech, a hard drinker and 
one absolutely without reverence for aught 
but law. To quote Stevenson: " My Lord 
Justice Clerk was known to many; the man 
Adam Weir perhaps to none. He had 
nothing to explain or conceal; he sufficed 
wholly and silently to himself; and that part 
of his nature which goes out to acquire glory 
or love seemed in him to be omitted. He 
did not try to be loved; he did not care to be. 
He was an admired lawyer, a highly un- 
popular Judge, and he looked down upon those 
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who were his inferiors in either distinction; 
who were lawyers of less grasp or judges not 
so much detested." 

In intercourse with wife and son, who 
possessed sensitive temperaments which he 
would heartily have despised if he could have 
imagined them, he alternated between a brutal 
jocosity and a savage fierceness, and not 
unseldom wore what was called "the hanging 
face." 

'« He was besides a mighty toper; he could 
sit at wine until the day dawned. Beyond 
the third bottle he showed the plebeian in a 
larger print; the low, gross accent, the low, 
foul mirth, grew broader and commoner; he 
became less formidable and infinitely more 
disgusting." 

He was great and owned many sterling 
virtues; and though he despised his wife, in 
his own fashion he loved his heir and would 
fain have been on terms with him, but says 
Stevenson: — 

"Sympathy is not due to these steadfast 
iron natures. If he failed to gain his son's 
friendship, or even his son's toleration, on he 
went up the great bare staircase of his duty, 
uncheered and undepressed. There might have 
been more pleasure in his relations with 
Archie, so much he may have recognized at 
moments, but pleasure was a by-product of 
the singular chemistry of life which only fools 
expected." 

As for Mrs. Weir, the tearful, frightened, 
inconsequent and incompetent wife of the 
Hanging Judge, she was herself of a terrible 
family. " One of her ancestors bit the dust 
at Flodden, one was hanged at his peel door 
by James the Fifth, another fell dead in a 
carouse, while a fourth (my lady's father) 
died presiding at a Hell Fire Club, of which 
he was president." 

The poor woman's only joy was in Archie, 
her only child. Him she educated in relig- 
ious matters, read to him her melancholy 
books, prayed with him and instructed in the 
woes of the Covenanters. From her Archie 
received his poetic temperament, as he inher- 
ited his independence of the human race and 
recluse habit from his father. 

To return to Mrs. Weir. " Her view of 
Scottish history was wholly ardess, a design 
in snow and ink; upon the one side tender 
innocents with psalms on their lips, on the 
other side the persecutors, booted, bloody- 
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minded, flushed with wine. Persecutor was 
a word that knocked upon the woman's heart. 
It was her highest thought of wickedness and 
the mark of it was on her house — nor could 
she blind herself to this, that had they lived 
in these old days Hermiston himself would 
have been numbered alongside of Bloody 
Mackenzie, and the politic Lauderdale and 
Rothes in the band of God's immediate 
enemies." 

Amid the unhappy surroundings of such a 
home, further saddened by the death of the 
mother, Archie arrives at the age of nineteen 
before he reaches an open outbreak with his 
father. It is induced by his being present at 
a trial for murder, when he is a horrified lis- 
tener to his father's conduct of the case. This 
powerful scene in a rarely grim tragedy is given 
in a chapter extraordinary even for Stevenson 
in its vigor, picturesqueness and awful insight 
into the nature of man. 

How is it that while the Lord Justice Clerk 
is abhorrent and repulsive to nature, yet in the 
rigid ansterity of justice incarnate, which he 
consciously is, the honesty of purpose, and 
stern self-approval, the reader admires and 
finds him great? This glowing, fiery soul, 
with its unyielding purpose, commands the 
respect which the author as well as reader 
accords him. Nowhere is the genius of 
Stevenson more evident than in this episode. 

Other almost equally remarkable chapters 
are these giving the midnight colloquy betwen 
Archie and the elder Kirstie, and the family 
history of the Elliots of Cauldstaneslap. 

Kirstie Elliot, or as she is commonly 
called "old Kirstie," is, for Stevenson, whose 
women, for the most part, if those in " David 
Balfour" are excepted, are apt to be prefunc- 
tory beings, is a surprising creature. She is 
a middle-aged, rustic Juno, full of shrewdness, 
temper and bustle, who cordially hates Her- 
miston for his hardness, and loves Archie 
with all the fervor she could have felt had he 
been her child. She is the one unalloyed 
good that fate had given him, and one cannot 
help wondering what important part she 
would have played in Archie's fortunes, had 
Stevenson lived to have finished the romance. 

Kirstie is the housekeeper at Hermiston, 
whither Archie is banished on his falling into 
disgrace with his father, and she assumes a 
control of the young laird which is partly the 
result of the responsibility of an old and 
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trusted servant, and partly the right of kin- 
ship, she being a forbear of the Rutherfords. 

She and her niece, young Kirstie, are the 
only womankind introduced into the story, 
Mrs. Weir being nothing more than a sorrow- 
ful wraith. 

In young Kirstie one does not have a lively 
interest, though she is the heroine of the love 
story; but indeed, Stevenson is not at his best 
in a love affair, approaching it with a certain 
amount of distaste. He makes a whimsical 
statement of his aversion for the task in a 
letter to Colvin. 

Referring to a projected story that never 
came to light he says: "'The Young Cheva- 
lier' is a story of sentiment and passion 
which I mean to write a little differently from 
what I have been doing — if I can hit the key; 
rather more of a sentimental tremolo to it. 
The difficulty in a love-yarn which dwells 
at all on love, is the dwelling on one string. 
It is manifold, I grant, but the root fact is 
unchanged and the sentiment being very in- 
tense and already much handled in letters 
positively calls for a little pawing and gracing. 
This has kept me off the sentiment hitherto, 
and now I am to try; Lord!" 

The story sweeps impetuously on, and the 
last words written on the morning of Steven- 
son's death leave an exciting scene half 
finished. Sidney Colvin, who very properly 
edits this noble fragment, is of the opinion 
that it might have been well to have left the 
public in ignorance of the author's plans for 
the continuance of the story; but since both 
public and publishers joined in wishing to 
know all that might be known, Mr. Colvin 
gives, in the appendix, what Mrs. Strong, 
Stevenson's step daughter and amanuensis, can 
tell of the future of " Weir of Hermiston." 

The events of that future were largely to 
be controlled by the actions of the Elliots of 
Cauldstaneslap, Kirstie' s brothers, the de- 



scendents of an old border family who were 
formerly all "gallows-birds, born outlaws, 
petty thieves and deadly brawlers. ' ' Kirstie' s 
father, according to her own testimony, was 
deeply pious, and a notorious smuggler; 
"We've had the riff-raff of two — three 
counties in our kitchen mony's the time, be- 
twix' the twelve and the three; and their 
lanterns would be standing in the forecourt, 
aye, a score of them at once. But there was 
nae ungodly talk permitted at Cauldstaneslap: 
my faither was a consistent man in walk and 
conversation; just let slip an aith, and there 
was the door to ye. He had that zeal for 
the Lord, it was a fair wonder to hear him 
pray; but the family has aye had a gift that 
way." There follow on this, wild tales of 
murder and revenge, incidents treasured in 
the Elliot family as proofs of courage and 
loyalty. The humor contained in the de- 
cription of the four Elliots is a welcome relief 
in the otherwise melancholy tragedy. 

"Weir of Hermiston" was but one of 
half a dozen romances on which Stevenson 
was engaged during the last two years of his 
life, and he spent endless pains on it, as 
was his conscientious habit with all his work. 
In one instance he writes of it, "With in- 
credible labor, I have rewritten the First 
Chapter of the Justice Clerk [he had not at 
that time settled upon the title] ; it took me 
about ten days, and requires another athletic 
dressing after all;" and again referring to his 
work on "The Ebb Tide" he says, "I see 
I can work in that constipated, mosaic manner, 
which is what I have to do now with * Weir 
of Hermiston'." Colvin says of him that 
during the last months of Stevenson's life the 
old inspiration returned, and he was happily 
employed up to the last moment on his task. 
Its non-completion is a distinct loss to the 
world of literature. 
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